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PAYMENT IN ADVANCE OR ON 
PUBLICATION. 








A few days ago I accepted a poem from a 
well-known writer, at his own figure, proposing 
to pay for it on publication, but with a definite 
promise of using it within a few months. The 
following reply is before me: — 

Dear Sir: I heartily disapprove the plan of payment on 
publication, considering it an injustice to authors. Hence I 


must decline your proposition. Yours truly, 


I have not the least fault to find with either 
the decision or the letter. Every producer has 
the right to make the best terms he can for his 
work, and the reply is entirely courteous. 
Moreover, I should personally much prefer to 
pay on acceptance if I were able: not only be- 
cause it would help and gratify the authors (for 
whom I have only respect and kind feeling), but 
because it would save myself some care and 
some blunders, and give me a freer hand in 
making up. I should not then feel obligated to 
use pieces I would rather leave over, because I 
had promised to do so and the authors would 


be disappointed at not getting the money. It 
seems to me, nevertheless, that there are two 
sides to the question ; and that far the stronger 
side is the one which authors, in the passionate 
desire (often urgent need, I admit) to get five 
dollars at once for a five-dollar article, entirely 
overlook. 

I believe the general adoption of the cash 
system would be a misfortune for everybody 
concerned —authors, publishers, and public; 
in fact, the final interests of all three are not 
antagonistic, as is too often assumed, but identi- 
cal. The public wants literature it likes ; pub- 
lishers cannot thrive unless they meet the public 
wants; authors cannot sell to publishers for a 
great while productions the public will not buy. 
I am sure the cash system, as a practically uni- 
versal one, would be for the worse as regards 
the average quality of matter in the periodicals, 
the quality of the authors’ own work and their 
growth and repute, and even the money in their 
pockets, after a brief jubilation. 

The ultimate root of the trouble is the fact 
that more good matter is written than can pos- 
sibly find a market at any decent price, or in- 
deed any price; and consequently authors will 
always be confronted with an inexorable di- 
lemma which cannot be evaded —that pub- 
lishers must either load up with a stock in 
advance, or else buy from hand to mouth as 
matter is needed for a few issues ahead. Re- 
member that there is no third alternative ; it is 
one of these two or no sale at all; and any one 
who faces frankly the inevitable results of each 
must, I think, agree with me that with all its 
drawbacks, the present system is the only possi- 
ble and the only desirable one; that the vision 
of a cash paradise is a desert mirage, full of 
skeletons. 

Take the first choice, that of a publisher buy- 
ing all that seems to him up to his standard as 
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long as his money holds out. He may be able 
to keep this up for five years, or ten, or fifteen; 
but some time he must stop, glutted. What 
will be the result? What it has been in the 
few such cases already: that for many years 
the publication will be absolutely closed to new 
contributors, or new contributions from the old 
writers. It will be run year after year on arti- 
cles bought half a generation — maybe a whole 
one— before. New writers will get no foot- 
hold, no place to make a name and get before 
the public, no money; moreover, as tastes and 
styles change, subjects lose interest or are 
sucked dry by discussion, and the average of 
periodical writing rises, much of the matter will 
be relatively poor or uninteresting, and the 
magazine or paper will get old-fogyish: and in 
the case under supposition, where all do it, that 
would mean that the whole mass of periodicals 
would fall behind the age. In that case, new 
ones would soon drive them out — based on the 
present disliked system. If the A/slantic 
Monthly, for example, undertook this plan, the 
net result in a decade would be a spoiled 
magazine, a set of able beginners balked of a 
field to try their paces and train for prizes in, 
getting a little money meanwhile, and a dis- 
gusted public. Is it imagined that this would 
not be so, because publishers would discard 
stale or second-rate articles for new ones, and 
the loss would fall on them and the new men 
have their chance just the same? AA little of 
this would be done, but not very much: it 
would almost always seem more profitable to 
use an old story that would do than to buya 
new one a grade better. And how about the 
ones who had waited a decade for the publica- 
tion of their stories, and then were told the 
things would not be published at all? Even if 
they were paid for them, the disappointment 
would be as hard to bear: an author wants 
fame as well as money. 

But this is not all. 


. 
The hoarding system 
would wipe out all the purveyors except a few 
large capitalists, who would monopolize the 
field; this would restrict the present market by 


nine-tenths. Only here and there a house could 
afford it. The credit system is the price paid 
by writers for having some scores or hundreds 
of publications to send to in place of a dozen or 


two of publishing houses. The financially 
second-rate concerns make authors wait exas- 
peratingly, sometimes treat them dishonorably, 
because they count the pennies too closely; 
but they do publish many hundreds or thou- 
sands of articles every year that otherwise 
would never see the light, and distribute many 
thousands of dollars to authors where other- 
wise not a cent would come to them. 

Take the other horn of the dilemma, the buy- 
ing just enough to keep along on. This is so: 
stupid and suicidal that the law of the survival 
of the fittest insures it a very short trial any- 
where. To be sure of getting enough within a 
given time, you must not set the standard too 
high, for every editor knows that the coming in 
of acceptable material is in the last degree 
capricious. I have sometimes got more good 
pieces in one month than in the four preceding. 
I recently accepted two in one month and 
twelve the next; and a very slight raising of 
the standard and sharpening of the severity of 
judgment reduced my surplus stock in a couple 
of years by two-thirds—that is, but for the 
matter on hand, the acceptances would not have 
provided for the usual needs of the paper. The 
result of such a system would be like the boy’s 
sap buckets, some half full and some running 
over, but averaging full: some numbers would 
be empty, other months you would have to send 
back several first-rate things from your best 
contributors because you had accepted up to 
your limit; in others you would accept third-rate 
things from them after rejecting first-rate ones. 
the month before, and they would think you a 
fool —quite rightly, in my opinion — for adopting 
sucha plan. I understand this is tried as to 
poetry, in one or two places where poetry does 
not count for much, with the result one would 
know in advance —the poetry is a guy except 
by the chance of a good artist dropping in, 
poets are speechless with rage and disgust, and 
perfectly demoralized in their estimates of their 
own work by having their finest pieces returned 
while second-rate stuff is printed, and the edi- 
tor is considered a muff in that department. 
The genius of how-not-to-do-it never conceived 
anything better calculated to destroy an editor’s 
repute and the character of his publication, for 
displacing literature by trash, and for unsettling 
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authors’ minds and standards of judgment. 

But the truth is, the whole system of pay- 
ment on acceptance, as a general business plan 
and not the special fortune of a few authors or 
the conduct of a few specially situated periodi- 
cals, is an impossibility. Only on one condi- 
tion would it be possible —that just enough 
good things should be written just to fill the 
periodicals; and that isachimera. The matter 
comes in practice to this: Suppose the system 
were put in practice. John Jones writes a good 
story and sends it to a magazine, not flush but 
in the pool of cash-payers. He gets a reply 
much like this: “ Dear Sir: We are very loath 
to lose this article, but cannot pay for it now; 
expect to be in the market again in about a 
year.” This takes the place of the old “ac- 
cepted, payable on publication.” He gets the 
same reply from others. Will he put that arti- 
cle in his desk and keep it a year, probably 
meanwhile having others get in ahead of him? 
No such dunce; he will write to the one he 
would best like to appear in: “ Keep the article 


for a year, if you think you can publish it and 
pay for it then; or if you can publish it sooner, 
do so, and I will wait a year for the money.” 
And there you have the old credit system back 
again, horns, hoofs, and tail. 

I take no pleasure in this analysis; but I 
must stick by it as the obvious truth. The 
analogy that writers are fond of drawing be- 
tween literary products and material products 
is fallacious : thought and potatoes, a soul-feast 
and a horseshoe, are not commensurable. The 
vital difference is that in material objects the 
demand creates the supply; in literature the 
supply creates the demand. This radical oppo- 
sition in essence creates equally sweeping di- 
vergences all through. Journalism is a distinct 
business, to which this does not apply: there 
the imperative need is to have something at 
once, the timeliness is the essence of its value, 
and if it is not used at once, it will never be 
used. But literature can wait; and hard as it 
is to wait, it seems on the whole best to wait. 


Hartrorp, Conn. Forrest Morgan. 





SOME REITERATED LITERARY DON’TS. 


Don’t fail to write your name and address at 
the top of the first sheet of every manuscript 
that you send out. 

Don’t forget to note the approximate number 
of words in the manuscript— or the number of 
lines if it is a poem — at the right hand top of 
the first page. 

Don’t overlook the facts that most of the 
manuscripts submitted to editors nowadays are 
typewritten, and that unless your handwriting is 
particularly legible, your manuscript needs to 
be typewritten also, to stand an even chance of 
success. 

Don’t buy a typewriter, if you can’t afford it. 
You can get your manuscripts typewritten in 
the best style for six cents a hundred words. 
But don’t fail to buy a typewriter, if you can 
afford to pay the cost. 

Don’t omit to have your address either writ- 
ten or printed on the corner of every envelope 


that you send through the mails, so that if your 
letter is not delivered, it will be returned to 
you. 

Don’t bother editors with inquiries. They 
don’t hunger for more letters than they get. 
Most of them gave up watching for the post- 
man long ago. 

Don’t fix a price on your manuscript, unless 
you are famous enough, or independent enough, 
to be able to dictate your own terms. 

Don’t let a good manuscript lie idle because 
two or three editors have rejected it. If you 
feel sure that it is good, keep sending it around 
till it is either accepted or worn out. 

Don’t get discouraged. Read, observe, and 
think, as well as write, and if you have the 
talent in you, with perseverance you are cer- 
tain to succeed. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary,work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

a** 

The present copyright law provides that two 
copies of every book copyrighted in the United 
States shall be placed in the Congressional 
library at Washington. Samuel H. Ranck 
writes to the Vation to say that in addition the 
requirement should be made that one other 


copy of each copyrighted book shall be placed 
in some recognized depository in the state in 
which the author of the book resides. “As a 
rule,” he says, “ books of a purely local interest 
seldom get into the regular channels of the 
trade, and often they cannot be found by those 
to whom they would be of most service. Under 
the present copyright law no state can have a 
library with anything like a complete collection 
of the publications relating to the state. The 
student of the future should be assured that 
there will be at least one library in the state 
with practically everything relating toit. He 
should not be compelled, as at present, to 
travel thousands of miles to Washington.” 
The suggestion is a sensible one, and the 
change in the copyright law might profitably be 
made, with the provision that in each state the 
legislature shall name the library selected for a 
state depository. , 
S ® 

It is a good rule for an editorial writer never 
to make an editorial longer than the pencil that 
he writes it with. 

a*, 

The bound volume of THE WRITER for 1894 
is now ready for delivery. It is handsomely 
bound in cloth, with title-page and index, and, 
like the preceding volumes of the magazine, it 
contains an invaluable series of articles on 
authors and literary work. A copy will be sent 
postpaid to any address for $1.50. Every 
writer should have a complete set of bound 
volumes of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR in 
his library. 

a” 

The question of payment on acceptance or 
on publication discussed by the editor of the 
Travelers Record in his article in this month’s 
WRITER is one of great interest to every peri- 
odical contributor. Mr. Morgan takes the ex- 
treme view that the general adoption of the 
cash system in paying for manuscripts would 
be a misfortune for everybody concerned. 
There are only two alternatives, he says: either 
the editor who pays on acceptance must buy 
all the good manuscripts that come to him, or 
else he must live from hand to mouth, buying 
only enough matter for a few issues ahead, and 
rejecting everything that comes to him after 
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his immediate needs have been supplied. The 
evil results of either system Mr. Morgan graphi- 
cally describes. 


* 
* * 


That there is a golden mean between these 
two extremes, however, many are ready to be- 
lieve. Of the two methods, that of using un- 
limited capital to buy manuscripts to hoard is 
undoubtedly the most injurious. Authors want 
reputation as well as money for their articles, 
and even with a good-sized check cashed on his 
order, a writer feels aggrieved if the periodical 
that has bought his poem or his story holds it 
for a dozen months or years, or, possibly, never 
publishes it at all. Moreover, as Mr. Morgan 
says, such a method generally is impracticable. 
It is hard to see, however, why the hand-to- 
mouth policy is “ suicidal,” provided the aver- 
age of time for which manuscripts are bought 
ahead is long enough to ensure obtaining a sat- 
isfactory supply. Every editor knows, as Mr. 
Morgan says, that good manuscripts — good 
from his point of view—come irregularly, 
sometimes a dozen in a week, at other times 
not one ina month. For that reason, an editor 
who should depend always on this month’s 
manuscripts for next month’s magazine would 
print a very uneven periodical, and his practice 
would result in all the evils that Mr. Morgan 
forcibly sets forth. Mr. Morgan himself says, 
however, at the outset, that more good matter 
is written than can possibly find a market at 
any decent price, and that being so, an editor is 
sure to receive plently of good manuscripts if, 
instead of buying for only one month ahead, he 
makes provision for three, or four, or five, or 
six nuthbers of his magazine. In practice this 
would not be difficult. His next issue, of 
course, must be provided for complete. The 
following issue might be nearly complete, but 
still with an opening for the possible extra-good 
article received only just in time to get it in. 
The next issue to come would have a still 
greater opening, and for the issues to be made 
five or six months ahead only a little first-rate 
matter need be bought, since the future might 


safely be left to take care of itself. 


* 
* * 


The adoption of such a plan would require 
only capital enough to buy manuscripts for half 


a year ahead. A little leeway might be per- 
mitted to allow the purchase of phenomenally 
good manuscripts which might come in after 
the six months’ supply of matter had been 
bought. In the case of magazines like the 
Century the six-months’ provision would prob- 
ably be doubled, or extended even further still. 
For most publications a six-months’ supply 
would be sufficient. If in the mean time an 
editor should raise his standard,—and the 
price accordingly, — he need only let authors 
know of it to get all the good matter he might 
want. Incase of enforced rejection of manu- 
scripts he would like to accept, a word of ex- 
planation to the contributors would always be 
satisfactory, since it would show them that 
their contributions were not rejected because of 
lack of literary availability, and would give 
them a chance for an immediate market else- 
where. Mr. Morgan (for instance ) would only 
have to write to Mr. Aldrich (for instance ): 
“Your poem is just what I should want, if I 
had not bought all the manuscripts I need at 
present.” Mr. Aldrich would not have his lit- 
erary standards upset by such a rejection, and 
he would have an opportunity at once to seek 
another market. Under the payment-on-publi- 
cation system the editor in such a case would 
simply accept the poem and put it in a pigeon 
hole, depriving Mr. Aldrich of all his other 
opportunities to sell his manuscript, and really 
giving no definite assurance that the poem 
would ever be published or measured in value 
by a check. 
«*« 

Mr. Morgan thinks that in such acase Mr. 
Aldrich might send the poem back and say: 
“Print it when you can, and pay me for it 
later on.” Some writers might indeed do this; 
but they would at least have the opportunity to 
do otherwise, and that is practically denied 
them in the payment-on-publication plan. 


* 
* * 


It is undoubtedly true that most writers want 
twofold remuneration — reputation and a check. 
Mr. Morgan practically says:that the payment- 
on-publication plan benefits authors, because it 
allows a hundred financially weak publications 
to live, and so secures the printing of thousands 
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of articles that would otherwise never see the 
light. If fame were all the authors were writ- 
ing for, they might be satisfied with this reward, 
but most of them have uses for the check. It 
will be interesting to know how many there are 
who will agree with Mr. Morgan, that the brief 
existence of a periodical like the Southern 
Magazine, for instance, which paid its writers 
chiefly in promises, and finally stopped because 
the more practical printers, and paper dealers, 
and picture-makers insisted upon cash, really 
benefited the literary guild because it gave pub- 
licity and so reputation. To be sure, if the for- 
bearance of its contributors had enabled the 
Southern Magazine to get on its feet and 
finally become a paying publication, some bene- 
fit would have accrued to writers gener- 
ally; but why should authors be expected to 
advance capital to struggling enterprises when 
paper makers and binders sordidly insist on 
cash? 
* ° * 

THE WRITER’s opinion is that there should 
be only two classes of periodicals — those that 
pay on acceptance for what they print and 
those that frankly say they do not pay at all. 
The Zravelers Record plan of promising to 
pay on publication, with an agreement to pub- 
lish within a specified time, is practically pay- 
ing on acceptance by giving a note instead of 
cash. Few authors would object to anything 
so fair as that. The plan of taking manuscripts 
to be paid for on publication, however, with no 
guarantee that the manuscripts will be published 
soon, or even at all, is unjust to authors and 
beneficial only to shrewd publishers. 

W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


What was the first newspaper published in 
America? W. J. D. 

[ A copy of the first newspaper ever published 
in America was found by Rev. J. B. Felt, the 
historian of Salem, in the colonial state paper 
office in London, where he was looking for ma- 
terial for his history. Till then it was believed 


that the Boston News-Letter was the original 
American newspaper. The paper found by Mr. 
Felt was published by Benjamin Harris at the 
London coffee-house in Boston, and was printed 
for him by Richard Pierce, Thursday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1690— fourteen years before the Boston 
News-Letter was issued by John Campbell. It 
is headed Pudlick Occurrences, and is printed on 
three pages of a folded sheet, one page being 
left blank. There are two columns toa page, 
and each page measures about 7x11 inches. 
The paper was intended to be a monthly journal, 
but in the first issue the editor published some 
news about local and military matters that led 
to its suppression by the authorities. — w. H. H.] 


Several books have been issued during the 
last two or three years, consisting of five or 
six short stories which have been printed in 
some magazine. Who compiles and publishes 
such a book—the editor of the magazine in 
which they have been printed or the author 
himself? If an author sells his story to an edi- 
tor, has he any right to put it into book form, 
either in connection with others or alone? If 
he has, what course, legal or courteous, ought 
he to pursue in so doing? L. 

[ Unless an express agreement to the con- 
trary is made, when an author sells a story to a 
copyrighted magazine he parts with the copy- 
right, which becomes the property of the maga- 
zine publisher. If he desires afterward to in- 
clude his story in a book, he must first secure 
permission from the owner of the copyright. 
As a rule, short story collections are published 
at the instance of the author. Stories sold to 
periodicals not copyrighted — like the /ndepend- 
ent, for example — may be reprinted in book 
form by any one, unless they have been copy- 
righted independently by the author. — w. H. H.] 


Please give in THE WRITER discriminating 
instances of the correct use of the verbs “ want,” 
“require,” “lack,” and “need.” It seems to 
me that these words are very often used am- 
biguously and confusedly. A. O'FK. 

[ We often want things that we lack, but do 
not really need, and cannot require anybody to 
get for us. We may want a man to do some- 
thing for us, when we cannot require him to do 
it. A candidate may lack (not “want”) fifty 
votes of a majority; in other words, he needs 
fifty more votes, and he naturally wants to get 
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them, but ordinarily he cannot require people 
to vote forhim. If this subject needs further 
elucidation, the editor of THE WRITER wants 
readers of the magazine to discuss it freely. — 
W. H. H.] 

Which are the best authors to read for the 
improvement of one’s literary style? 

A. K. F. 

[ George William Curtis advised persons who 
were desirous of acquiring “a good style” in 
their writing to read Addison, Milton, Burke, 
Lamb, Thackeray, Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Lowell. — w. H. H.] 


Will you please tell me what authors’ por- 
traits have been published in THE WRITER? 
Can the numbers of the magazine containing 
them still be secured? L. 0. $. 


[ Portraits and sketches of authors have been 
published in THE WRITER as follows : — 


July, James Lane Allen. Personal 
sketch by John W. Fox, 
r 


1891. 


Jennie M. Drinkwater Conk- 
lin. Sketch by Freder- 
ick Orr. 

James’ Russell Lowell. 
( Lowell Memorial Num- 
ber. 

Hamlin Garland. Sketches 
by J. E. Chamberlin and 
Charles E. Hurd. 

James Parton. Sketch b 
Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. 

Danske Dandridge. Sketch 
by Elizabeth Cavazza. 
William C. Hudson. Sketch 
by George B. Gallup. 
Mary E. Hawker. Sketch 
by T. G. L. Hawker. 
Molly Elliot Seawell. Sketch 
by William S. Walsh. 


Any of these numbers will be sent postpaid 
while the supply lasts, by the Writer Publishing 
Company, for fifteen cents apiece. — w. H. H. ] 


August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 


December, “ 
January, 1892. 
February, “ 


March, “ 





THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS, 


( Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. } 


The latest example of the possibilities of 
mixed metaphor is provided by the humorist of 


the /ndianapolis Fournal, who imagines an 
orator shouting: ‘ My friends, the mad rush for 
the spoils of office is the bitterest eyesore that 
is eating into the vitals of the body politic!” 


Curcaco, Ill. R. S. 


Conan Doyle writes stories of absorbing in- 
terest, but his English is not always above criti- 
cism. Forinstance, in “ Round the Red Lamp,” 
I find him using “ forwards” and “ downwards ” 
for “forward” and “downward”; “an Euro- 
pean” for “a European”; “as though” for 
“as if”; “to still further redden his face ” for 
“still further to redden his face”; “very dis- 
gusted” and “very amused” for “much dis- 
gusted ” and “much amused”; “his head sunk 
a little forwards” for “his head sank a little 
forward”; and “to hopelessly upset” for “to 
upset hopelessly.” A sensitive reader’s enjoy- 
ment of a story is lessened by such blemishes. 
I have often thought that an expert editor is as 
much required in every publishing-house as an 
expert proof-reader. Of course, no important 
changes should be made in an author’s manu- 
script without his approval, but blunders like 
those quoted from Dr. Doyle’s book might 
profitably be corrected. The author himself 
might learn something by examining with due 
humility the red ink changes in his manuscript. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. L. 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS 





Tue CALENDAR OF JeweLs (1895). New York: Fowler & 

Wells Co. $1.50. 1895. 

“The Calendar of Jewels” is an attractive 
calendar daintily printed in harmonious colors. 
The card design shows a child’s face sur- 
rounded by cherubs, and the calendar pad, 
which has a leaf for each day in the year, gives 
the gem for each month and its meaning, illus- 
trated by selections from standard writers. 

Pirz AND Poucn. The Smoker’s Own Book of Poetry. Com- 
piled by Joseph Knight. 182 pp. With frontispiece. Cloth, 

in box, $1.25. Boston: Joseph Knight Company. 1895. 

All the best of the poetry ever written in 
praise of smoking and tobacco has been drawn 
upon by Mr. Knight for this new anthology. 
“From the days of Raleigh to the present 
time,” he says, “literature abounds in allusions 
to tobacco. Singular to say, Shakespeare makes 
no reference to it; and only once, in his essay 
“Of Plantations,” as far as the compiler has 
been able to discover, does Bacon speak of 
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it. . . . Poets and philosophers drew solace and 
inspiration from the pipe. Milton, Addison, 
Fielding, Hobbes, and Newton were all 
smokers. It is said that Newton was smoking 
under a tree in his garden when the historic 
apple fell. Scott, Campbell, Byron, Hood, and 
Lamb all smoked, and Carlyle and Tennyson 
were rarely without a pipe in theirmouth. The 
great novelists, Thackeray, Dickens, and Bul- 
wer, were famous smokers.” Mr. Knight’s ac- 
quaintance with the literature of smoking is 
evidently wide, and his work of compilation has 
been a labor of love. His collection of smokers’ 
poems is a capital one, and will nake delightful 
reading for any admirer of tobacco’s charms. 
Others, even women, may enjoy it too, for, as 
Mr. Knight says: “ While nearly all the poems 
here gathered together were written, and per- 
haps could only have been written, by smokers, 
several among the best are the work of authors 
who never used the weed, — one by a man, two 
or three by women.” 


oe — 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tue Writer are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. ]} 


Substitute for Mucilage.— George Rawlin- 
son says in the Missouri Editor : “ Buy at any 
drug store five-cents’ worth of gum tragacanth. 
Put it in a large-mouthed pint bottle and pour 
on warm water until it is filled. Set it away 
over night, and it is ready for use. If it is too 
thick, add a little water, thinning the top, leav- 
ing the rest. This keeps winter and summer, 
never sours, is as strong as flour paste, and 
never stains the paper. It can be used for all 
purposes for which paste or mucilage would be 
used.” A writer in the Boston Transcript 
says: “I have used this paste for twenty-five 
years. It is used by bookbinders, and will not 
strike through the paper. Buy a five-cent phial 
of wintergreen essence and put in five or six 
drops in each mixing to keep it from corrupting 


and smelling badly. A little gum goes a great 
way. There is nothing better.” H. 
Boston, Mass. 


Curing Writer’s Cramp.— A writer in the 
Boston Post suggests the following treatment 
for the cure of writer’s cramp: Lay aside the 
pen, hang down the hand, and shake the stiff- 
ness out of it. Then expand it to its utmost 
and allow it to close slowly of its own will. 
Then sway it aloft and shake the stiffness from 
it again. Then expand it to its utmost and 
allow it to close of itself. Next swing the 
hand relaxed around in a circle, the action 
mainly at the wrist. Then drop it for a few 
seconds and return to your writing, feeling 
comfortable, if not cured at once. Try the 
same process over again if necessary and relief 
will follow. W. T. 

East Boston, Mass. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publisher of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


ConcerninG “Suips THat Pass 1n THE NiGat.” An 
autobiographical paper. With portrait. Beatrice Harraden. 
McClure’s Magazine (18 c. ) for January. 

Tue MEANING OF AN_ EISTEDDFOD. 
Atlantic (38¢ ) for January. 

Tue Want or Economy 1n THE Lecture System. John 
Trowbridge. Atlantic (38 c. ) for January. 

Tue AuTuor or “Quassin.” J. T. Trowbridge. 
tic (38 c. ) for January. 

Ratexn Watpo Emerson. Iilustrated. 
thews. St. Nicholas (28 c. ) for January. 

Tue Century’s AMERICAN ARTIST SERIES. 
kins. Century (38 c. ) for January. 

A Worp Asout THe Crentury’s Pictures. W. 
Fraser. Century (38 c.) for January. 

SHAKESPEARE’S AMERICANISMS. 
Harper's (38 c. ) for January. 

Ovtver Wenrect Homes, 
Editor's study. 

Reco.iections or Lowett Mason. 
Lowett Mason. Francis H. Jenks. 
zine (28 c. ) for January. 

SoctaList Nove.s. 
for January. 

Witn tHe Autocrat. (Reminiscences of Dr. Holmes. 
F.M.B. Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for January. 


Edith Brower. 


Atlan- 
Brander Mat- 
F. H. Tomp- 
Lewis 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
Harfer’s (38 c. ) for January. 

Rev. S. F. Smith. 
New England Maga- 


M. Kaufmann. Lippincott’s (28 c. ) 
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Dickens’ Prace 1n Literature. Frederic Harrison. 
Forum (28 c.) for January. 

Tue Pay anp RANK OF JOURNALISTS. 
Forum (28 c.) for January. 

AMERICAN Woop-ENGRAVERS— Henry WOLF. 
(28 c. ) for January. 

REMINISCENCES OF Dr. Hotmgs As Prorgssor OF ANATOMY. 
Thomas Dwight, M. D. Scribner's (28 c. ) for January. 

St. ANDREWS AND ANDREW LanG Mrs. Leicester Addis. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly (28 c.) for January. 

How I Make a DrawinG. Illustrated. Frank O. Small. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 ¢. ) for January. 

My Literary Passions. W.D. Howells. 
Journal (13 ¢.) for January. 

Tue DeveLopMent OF ENGLISH MagTrRes. 
Review for November. 

REGARDING Book-pLatss. _ Illustrated. 
nett. Overland (28 c.) for December. 

A Happy Hour Witu Sir Epwin ARNoLp. 
Clement Scott. 
December. 

SHevieyin ITAty. Illustrated. Richard Garnett. English 
Illustrated Magazine (38 c. ) for December. 

James E, Munson. With portrait. Munson Phonographic 
News and Teacher (13 ¢.) for December. 

Ottver Wenpec_t Hotmes. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
American Review (53 c. ) for December. 

James ANTHONY Froupe. Goldwm Smith. North A meri- 
can Review (53 c.) for December. 

A Process or PHotoGRApPHy In CoLors. American Jour- 
nal of Photography (28 c. ) for December. 

Ouiver Wenvect Hoimes. S.F. Smith, Otiver Wen- 
DELL HoLtmes, THE ANATOMIST. D. W. Cheever. Dr. 
Hotmes witn sHis Crassmates. S. May. With ‘portrait 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (53 c. | for December. 

A PLEA FoR THE STupy oF Russtan. N. H. Dole. 
vard Graduates’ Magazine (53 c. ) for December. 

Tue Trees AND FLowers of Tennyson. Reprinted from 
Temple Bar in Eclectic Magazine ( 48 c.) for December. 

Letters AND LeTTeR-wriTING. Household (13 0.) for 
December. 

Tue Letters or Epwarp FitzGeratp. Reprinted from 
Edinburgh Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 ¢.) for De- 
cember 1. 

CHAPTERS FROM SomE UnwRITTEN Memorrs (Thackeray ). 
Annie Ritchie. Reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine in 
Littell’s Living Age (21 c. ) for December 1. 

RIcHARD Jerrerigs AS A Descriptive Writer. Irving 
Muntz. Reprinted from Gentleman's Magazine in Littell’s 
Living Age (21 ¢.) for December 29, and in Eclectic Maga- 
zine (48 c. ) for December. 

Josern Howarp, Jr. 
for December 1. 

PROOFREADING AS A STEPPING-STONE TO NEWSPAPER 
Work. Kate Masterson. /ourna/ist (13 c. ) for December 1. 

Kate Masterson. With portrait. Christmas Journalist 
(28 c.) 

Tue ProprsstonAL WoMAN. Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 
Harper's Bazar (13 c. ) for December 22. 

Ropert C. Winrurop. With portrait. 
Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for December 1. 

Dr. James McCosx. With portrait. Ethelbert D. War- 
field. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for December 1. 

Tuomas Harpy. With portrait. H. M. A. 
Weekly (13 c. ) for December 8. 


Henry King. 


Scribner's 


Ladies’ Home 
Contemporary 
K. Porter Gar- 


Illustrated. 
English Illustrated Magazine (38 c.) for 


North 


Har- 


With portrait. 


Journalist (13 ¢.) 


Frederic Bancroft. 


Harper's 


W. A. Rocgrs. 
for December 22. 

Rosert Louis Stevenson. With portrait. Brander 
Matthews. Hurfer’s Weekly (13 ¢. ) for December 29. 

Kirk Munrog. Portrait. Harper's Young People. (8c. 
for December 25. 4 

Tue Leaping Contemporary Dramatists. With por- 
traits of Edouard Pailleron, Victorien Sardou, A. Dumas, fils, 
Arthur W. Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, Bronson Howard, 
Henrik Ibsen, Hermann Sudermann, Marco Praga, and Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck. Arthur Hornblow. Mew York Dramatic 
Mirror Christmas Number (53 c. ) 

Stevenson’s Lire at Samoa. John La Farge. 
Times for December 30. 


With portrait. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) 


New York 


~ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





John T. Morse, Jr., is going to write the 
biography of Dr. Holmes. 


Henry Loomis Nelson is the new editor of 
Harper's Weekly. 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson ob- 
served his seventy-first birthday December 22. 


Zola is coming to America. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett will spend 
the winter in the south of France. Her son, 
whose serious illness called her back to this 
country, several months ago, has fully recov- 
ered and is now in college. 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett is convalescing from 
her recent serious illness. 


Hamlin Garland has bought a small farm in 
Wisconsin, and intends to devote much of his 
time to growing blackberries for the market. 


C. L. Phifer has established at Pacific ( Mo. ) 
a literary magazine, called the Weekly Quar- 
terly. It is wholly devoted to the poetical and 
prose writings of Mr. Phifer. 


The Proofsheet, published monthly by the 
Ben Franklin Company (Chicago), is a new 
publication devoted to the art of proofreading 
and the interests of proofreaders. 


The publication of the American ( Philadel- 
phia ), suspended in January, 1891, is resumed 
with the issue for January 5. The American 
was first issued in October, 1880, and was con- 
tinuously published for more than ten years. 
Wharton Barker was and is the editor. 


Our Day (Boston) has been consolidated 
with the Adtruistic Review, of which Rev. 
Joseph Cook will be the editor. 
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Science (New York) resumes publication, 
after a few months’ suspension, with an edito- 
rial committee consisting of eighteen well- 
known scientific men. The responsible editor 
is Professor J. McKeen Cattell, Garrison-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Charles F. Lummis is the editor of a beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated magazine, the Land 
of Sunshine, published monthly at Los An- 
geles, and devoted to the interests of Southern 
California. 

The Bookman, which has had great success 
in London under the direction of Dr. W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, is to have an American edition 
brought out by Dodd, Mead, & Co., under the 
editorship of Professor H. T. Peck and James 
MacArthur. 

The Photographic Times (New York) will in 
future appear as a monthly photographic art 
magazine. The January number contains a 
superb photogravure frontispiece, besides more 
than a hundred illustrations, including many 
beautiful half-tone reproductions. Among the 
numerous interesting articles are: “The Por- 
traiture of the Moon,” “The Kinetoscope, Ki- 
netograph, and Kinetophonograph,” and “ On the 
Road to the North Pole with a Camera,” by the 
official photographer of the Dr. Cook arctic 
expedition. 

The Southern Magazine, of Louisville, Ky., 
is in the hands of the court, after two years of 
struggle for existence. As usual, a lot of 
authors who submitted manuscript to be paid 
for on publication are left in the lurch. 


The Open Court, of Chicago, in announcing 
a reduction of price from $2 to $1 a year, says 
that one reader has hitherto borne ninety per 


cent. of the cost of its publication. 
years old. 

The Bacheller and Johnson syndicate, Tri- 
bune building, New York, offers a prize of 

2,000 for the best detective story of from 
6,000 to 12,000 words submitted before May 1, 
1895. 

The Civic Federation, of Chicago, offers a 
first prize of $350 and a second prize of $150, 
the gift of W. A. Giles, for the best and second 
best essays, respectively, on subjects of munici- 
pal reform. 


It is eight 


The prizes of $50 and $25 offered by the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association to Pennsyl- 
vania teachers for the two best essays on the 
“Practical Value of Forests” are open until 
March 31. 


The Magazine of Travel (New York) isa 
new illustrated monthly which will devote its 
pages almost entirely to the exploitation of 
travel and kindred interests. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “ An 
announcement was made some time last spring 
of an offer of $2,000 in prizes for manuscripts 
of novels, open for general competition, made 
by the Bow Knot Publishing Company, whose 
office is in the Pontiac Building, Chicago. 
This competition was to remain open until 
December 31 of this year, and special encour- 
agement was given to young and inexperienced 
writers to try for the prizes. Recently it has 
been reported to us that the sum of $1 was re- 
quired with each manuscript as an entrance fee. 
The company may be perfectly sincere in its 
offers to the public, but the fact of its requiring 
a money fee before admitting a writer to the 
competition lays it justly liable to the suspicion 
that the dollar, and not the manuscript, is what 
it is after. For young venturers into the fieldjof 
books, who wish to seek in this way a market 
for their first literary efforts, it would be advis- 
able first to look well into any prize-offering 
concern before forwarding their manuscripts 
and money.” 

In 1925 a prize of $1,000,000 will be given to 
the writer whom the Russian National Acad- 
emy shall adjudge to have written the best 
biography of Alexander I. The prize is the 
outgrowth of a fund of 50,000 roubles given by 
a favorite minister of Alexander I. in 1825, and 
left to accumulate at compound interest for a 
century. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, inthe January Harfer’s 
shows, by examples taken from Shakespeare, 
that many of the so-called Americanisms are 
survivals of a usage current at the period when 
immigration began from Old to New England. 
The word “guess,” for example, was, in Shake- 
speare’s time, used in England in the colloquial, 
sense that now attaches to it in America, and 
examples are multiplied in Mr. Lodge’s article.. 
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The first number of the periodical entitled 
Little Fourneys to the Homes of Good Men and 
Great by Elbert Hubbard (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York) gives an interesting account 
of a visit to George Eliot’s home. It is a beau- 
tiful specimen of fine typography. 

In the December number of the Bostonian, 
Boston’s new monthly magazine, there is an 
article on “ Artists and Art in Boston,” with 
half-tone illustrations. 


The complete novel in the January issue of 
Lippincott’s is “ The Waifs of Fighting Rocks,” 
by Captain Charles McIlvaine. The scene is 
laid in the mountains of West Virginia, and the 
tale is one of adventure, love, and jealousy 
among the mountaineers. “By Telephone,” a 
stirring newspaper story by Francis C. Regal, 
shows how a plucky reporter defeated a con- 
spiracy and brought the criminals to justice. 


Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, the son 
and executor of the late Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, asks that.any persons having letters of 
Dr. Holmes will send them to Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., 4 Park street, Boston, or to 
A. P. Watt, Esq., Hastings House, Norfolk 
street, Strand, London, with reference to their 
possible use in a contemplated “ Life and Let- 
ters of Dr. Holmes.” These letters will be 
carefully returned to their owners after copies 
have been made of such as are found to be 
available. 

Town Topics speaks of reading sensational 
papers as “ literary slumming.” 

Comparing the ten-cent magazines with Har- 
per’s and the Century, the Critic calls attention 
to the fact that the cheaper magazines contain 
hardly half as much reading matter as the 
higher-priced ones, and that they are sold at 
not much more than the cost of paper and print- 
ing. The illustrations in a single number of 
Harper's or the Century cost from $6,000 to 
$10,000. Timothy Cole’s reproductions of 
famous paintings cost about $300 each. Upon 
the Century’s series of war papers more than 
$100,000 was spent, and the authors of the Lin- 
coln life were paid $50,000 for the serial rights. 
Joseph Jefferson received $1,000 a month for 
his autobiography, and the pictures which ac- 
companied it cost even more. 


George Meredith has been at work for tem 
years on the novel, ‘The Amazing Marriage,” 
which begins in the January Scribner's. He 
frankly says that he has written it in the simpler 
phraseology which people prefer, rather than in 
the complex style to which some readers have 
seriously objected. 

W. Lewis Fraser, of the art department of 
the Century, writes in the January number of the 
magazine of current methods of reproduction: 
of art. 

In the January Atlantic J. T. Trowbridge, 
one of the two surviving contributors to the 
first number of the magazine, pays a tribute to 
F. H. Underwood, and Mr. Winthrop is also- 
fittingly commemorated at the close of a review 
of his recent privately printed reminiscences. 

The Quarterly Illustrator ( New York ) opens 
its third volume with the number for January, 
February, and March, 1895. The number con- 
tains 309 illustrations by 128 well-known artists, 
with articles by Richard Harding Davis, Charles 
De Kay, Philip G. Hubert, Jr., Alfred Trumble, 
Charlotte Adams, Alice Morse Earle, and other 
good writers. 


The frontispiece of the January Review of 
Reviews is a portrait of Robert Louis Steven- 
son ; the same number contains another picture 
of the late novelist —a sketch drawn from life 
by that clever illustrator, Victor Gribayédoff. 
There are also portraits of Dean Hole, Carl 
Schurz, Jean Victor Duruy, James Bryce, S. R. 
Crockett, Richard Malcolm Johnston, and Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett. 


In Harper's Bazar for January 5, in which 
will appear the first installment of Maarten 
Maartens’ new novel, “ My Lady Nobody,” will 
be printed a sketch of Mr. Maartens, by his 
friend, M. H. Spielman, together with a fine 
portrait. 


Miss Adeline Knapp, one of the younger and 
most promising women journalists of the Pa- 
cific coast, contributes a short story to the Janu- 
ary Arena, called “ The Dignity of Labor.” As 
a writer on the Morning Call of San Francisco, 
Miss Knapp has had interesting experiences 
among the laboring classes. In the same num- 
ber Rev. M. H. Savage writes on “ The Relig- 
ion of Longfellow’s Poetry.” 
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Witlson’s Photographic Magazine (New 
York) for January contains some valuable 
suggestions about process work and its im- 
provement. 

The Mew York Sun says that one successful 
story writer of this country is having his re- 
venge on those that rejected his earlier stories. 
He carefully treasured his rejected manuscripts, 
and, after his first success, began to unload 
them upon the market. They go now without 
urging, and at prices he did not demand 
originally. 

In McClure’s Magazine for January Miss 
Beatrice Harraden tells how she came to write 
“Ships That Pass in the Night,” when, and 
where, and how she wrote it, and how she got it 
published. There is also a portrait of Miss 
Harraden. 

Dr. S. F. Smith contributes some interesting 
reminiscences of Lowell Mason to the January 
number of the Mew England Magazine. Dr. 
Smith and Mr. Mason were close friends from 
youth up to the time of the latter’s death. It 
was Mr. Mason who first recognized the merits 
of the doctor’s famous hymn and set it to the 
music of “ God Save the King.” 


Among the book events of the new year will 
be the issue by the J. B. Lippincott Company 
of “ Miss Cherry-Blossom, of Tékyé,” a charm- 
ing and entirely new story of Japan and 
America. It will be originally and sumptu- 
ously bound, and is by a member of the Phila- 
delphia bar, who writes for the first time over 
his own name. 

Arthur Brisbane holds out some substantial 
encouragement to bright young men to enter 
journalism by telling of the case of a New York 
reporter who was sent to talk to various mem- 
bers of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet, and who re- 
ceived a bigger salary than the cabinet mem- 
bers do, and in addition to his salary he was 
paid all traveling and hotel expenses, etc. 


The present Lord Tennyson, it is said, has 
had to read 50,000 letters in the course of writ- 
ing the biography of his father—that is, in 
addition to papers of all sorts and kinds. The 
book will probably not be ready before 1896 or 
1897, since its preparation is much more of an 
undertaking than was at first anticipated. 


Harper's Magazine for December had = 
story entitled “ The Peddler’s Peril,” contributed 
by L. B. Miller, of St. Louis. Since its publi- 
cation the main incidents of the plot have beer 
by many correspondents traced to a French 
story written many years ago by Paul Louis 
Courier, called “Une Aventure en Calabre.” 
But others find that Courier himself based his 
story on material already old at his hand. 
Thus the Hon. John Bigelow writes to the 
editor of the magazine, “I used to thrill my 
children with it years before I saw Courier’s 
version. I presume it came from Greece, and 
was a chestnut in the days of Hesiod. But all 
novelty is but another name for ignorance.” 
Charles Reade frankly used these world-old 
plots wherever he found them, and never 
doubted his right to do so, if he could give to 
an old story a new environment and charac- 
terization. Mr. Miller positively asserts that 
he never saw Courier’s story or heard of the 
plot of “ The Peddler’s Peril” until he used it, 
honestly supposing it to be original with him- 
self. Probably Courier was equally honest, 
although the chief incident of “ Une Aventure 
en Calabre” had been told on the fourth day 
of the Heptameron of Queen Margaret of 
Navarre, nearly 300 years before. 


The leading article in Frank Leslie's Popu- 
lar Monthly (New York) for January is “St. 
Andrews and Andrew Lang,” by Mrs. Leicester 
Addis, a charming account of the university 
career and literary life of Mr. Lang, also of the 
quaint little Scotch city of his Alma Mater. 

The original drawings illustrating “Peter 
Ibbetson” and “Trilby” have been sold by 
Mr. Du Maurier for fifteen hundred pounds, to a 
single purchaser. 

Robert Louis Stevenson died in Samoa 
December 3, aged forty-four. 

Harry J. Shellman, formerly managing editor 
of Texas Siftings, died in Brooklyn December 
13, aged fifty-one. 

Dr. John Lord died at Stamford, Conn., De- 
cember 15, aged eighty-four. 

Rev. George Edward Ellis, D. D., died in 
Boston, December 21, aged eighty years. 

Christina Georgina Rossetti died in London 
December 30, aged sixty-four. 





